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challenged, there is nothing for politicians to talk about except
politics, and no purpose in the discussion save the retention or
the gaining of office. The Victorian and Edwardian reforms
were not carried through in a spirit of cynicism; they reflected
the general temper of qualified benevolence which required, to
be gratified; and the ability to gratify it at the right time and
in the right measure was the test of political efficiency. To that
test Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone were alike perfectly equal.
The only bitter conflicts were over imperial questions, and
notably over Mr. Gladstone's mishandling of the Egyptian and
Sudanese questions from 1880 to 1885, and of the South
African question some years later. As Mr. Gladstone grew
older his perorations became longer and more intoxicating to
their author. His little Englandism was not a deliberate act of
surrender, but the misty product of a suffused optimism which
felt that things would work out better without his intervention.
Unfortunately, he failed to carry this conviction to the logical
point of retirement, and in so failing he presented the Con-
servative party, which for years had had nothing to conserve,
with an imperial passport to office. The advantage secured
was transient, for the Liberal imperialists took up the challenge;
Lord Rosebery's succession was brief, but his chief lieutenants,
Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, and Mr. Haldane, founded the
Liberal League in a timely endeavour to secure their share of
the tide of patriotic fervour which Mr. Rudyard Kipling had
kindled with heroics and Mr. Cecil Rhodes with even more
authentic gold.

The Victorian political system had served the Victorian
purpose. It was scrupulously honourable, tolerably efficient,
and extremely successful in its aim, which was to hold the ring
while the energy and skill of manufacturers and craftsmen and
the shrewd judgment of bankers and speculators increased the
aggregate of wealth, developed the resources of the new world,
and made possible a standard of living far higher than that
enjoyed by any previous civilization. The charge which lies
against the Victorian politicians is not that (at any rate until
1880) what they did was wrong, but that they did it without
thinking, or at least without guarding against the inevitable
consequences. Indeed, almost all their reforms came from the